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therefore was scarcely sixty years of age. He was born at 
Orleans, and, like many other artists, Antigna commenced by 
following a path opposite to the one in which later he found suc- 
cess. It is known that ChapHn, the painter of graces and ele- 
gancies — after the manner of Boucher — commenced his career 
by painting sheep folds and pig pens. Antigna, on quitting the 
atelier of Paul Delaroche, exhibited, in 1841, a *' Nativity of 
Jesus Christ," in which he attacked feaHsm in the classic style 
that pleased in those days. His best-known work is a large pic- 
ture hanging in the Luxembourg, '' The Conflagration." Every 
one has been impressed by that family of working people sur- 
prised by the fire up in the mansard ; the door already licked by 
the flames ; the only bed being thrown from the window ; all is 
of the most moving reality. 

• Antigna did not strive for beauty of form or charm of color ; 
but his painting is correct, sober, a little gray, and adapts itself 
well to the representation of familiar dramas. It was this kind 
of talent that gained for him the commission for *'The Emperor 
Visiting the Common Workingmen of Angers during the Inun- 
dation of 1856." 

Later he returned to easel pictures — his favorite subjects 
being drawn from the lives of the poor, interiors of schools, etc. 
At the Salon of 1864 he had a life-size figure, the *' Woodland 
Mirror," representing a young girl bathing in a pool. It is one 
of his best compositions ; the one in which is found the charm 
and grace in the study of the feminine figure. His labors com- 
prise about one hundred and fifty canvases, which all, according 
to the expression of artists, '' were for sale." 

In private life he was one of the most sympathetic and modest 
of men. To a young artist, who one day came to him for coun- 
sel, he replied : *'Tt was not well that you thought of me. In a 
country where are Gerome and Meissonier, those are the masters 
to consult." Meissonier was his god ; and he was not a little 
proud to resemble him somewhat — physically. How many stu- 
dents who, seeing Antigna promenading under the great trees 
of the garden of the Luxembourg, dressed in picturesque, artistic 
negligence, beheved that before them they had the author of 
** 1807." Last year particularly, Antigna, feeling that he was 
already threatened, never missed his afternoon bath of air and 
sunshine in the vast walks of that beautiful garden. He was 
never alone ; with him, in leash, was one of his principal models, 
a Httle Scotch terrier, full of life and gambol. And, too, this dog 
served him often as an excuse ; when Antigna prolonged his 
promenade beyond the hour, he would say that it was Medon 
who did not wish to return home. The old school is fast making 
room for the new. — Outremer. 



SLIPPERY -ROCK BROOK. 

It will be scarcely necessary to inform any of our American 
readers that on the Tennessee River, in the southern part of the 
State of Tennessee, and a few miles north of the Hne of Alabama, 
there is situated the town of Chattanooga, which' was taken and 
retaken by the forces on both sides during the late Civil War, 
and around which were fought some of the most notable battles 
of that struggle. The village — for it is not more, having a popu- 
lation of only about five thousand — is one of the *' show places" 
which no tourist through the South wants to miss visiting ; for, 
aside from its historical associations, it has most picturesque sur- 
roundings. The first place to be visited by the traveler is, of 
course, the famous Lookout Mountain, which towers above the 
town to the height of som.e fourteen hundred feet, and on whose 
steep side was fought the famous *' Battle above the Clouds," 
which will always stand as a striking illustration of the truth that 
there is nothing more probable than the impossible. The top 
of this mountain is a favorite resort for pleasure parties and tour- 
ists, on account of the magnificent view of the wild and pictur- 
esque scenery of southern Tennessee which can be had from its 
top. We forget how many different States and counties are 
asserted to be visible from this standpoint ; nor does it matter, 
for one can not recognize artificial boundaries, but he can appre- 
ciate the grand features which nature has imprinted on the wide- 
spread landscape. 

The sides of this mountain are not the least interesting por- 
tion of it to be visited, for they have been comparatively little 



disturbed by cultivation, and are cut up by ravines and dells, 
through which flow silver mountain streams, giving an almost 
primeval solitude within sound of the whistle of the locomotive 
and the rumble of railway trains. One of those spots our artist 
has chosen for the scene of the picture which we publish. It is 
known as *' Slippery-Rock Brook," and the appearance of the 
rock at the side of the cascade, together with the ludicrous atti- 
tude of the bear, which is evidently about to test its slope, suffici- 
ently indicates the source of the name. In its general character 
the scene reminds one strongly of many a nook to be found in 
our own Catskills, and, indeed, throughout the whole of the Ap- 
palachian chain of mountains, especially among those spurs which 
lie outside of the wilder mining regions. The vegetation is some- 
what different than in the Catskills, but less than would be 
imagined, for in temperature and climate the two regions re- 
semble one another much more closely than do the plains lying 
at the feet of the mountain slopes. 

In execution, both in designing and in engraving, this picture 
is no whit behind the other views of American scenery which we 
have already given our readers in the present volume of The 
Aldine. There is nothing conventional or . affected about it, 
but every line shows absolute fidelity to nature. The twisted 
and carelessly arranged tree trunks, the scattered and scraggy 
branches pushed about in all unforeseen directions, the ragged 
and scanty foliage and herbage, are all utterly different from the 
park-like regularity and smoothness which is so apt to charac- 
terize *' made-up" landscapes, and is evidently the result of 
nature's own efforts at landscape gardening. Our readers will 
unite with us, too, in praising the precision with which the differ- 
ent textures of rock, tree and water have been preserved, and 
the lights and shadows, in the glade and on the pool, as well as 
on the foaming surface of the merry little cascade, have been ren- 
dered. The presence of the bears, too, who evidently belong 
there, heightens the life-like interest and air of reality in the 
scene. 



CALIFORNIA. 

We give, in the present number of THE Aldine, another 
illustration of Californian scenery to be added to those we have 
heretofore published. The spot our artist has selected for illus- 
tration is a niche in the rocks on the left-hand border of the 
Yo Semite Valley, between the Yo Semite Falls and Indian 
Canon. We do not know that any particular legend is attached 
to the spot. It is called by the Indians ''Ummo," which is said to 
mean the '' lost arrow ; " but if there be any other reason for the 
name, except that an arrow might easily be lost in the narrow 
crevise, we have never heard it. It is possible that the name may 
have first been given with some reference to a gorge in the neigh- 
borhood, called *'Lehamete," — ''the place where the arrow-wood 
grows." Whatever the reason for the name — or if there is no 
reason whatever for it — the intrinsic beauty of the scene is quite 
sufficient reason for its reproduction by the artist. We have here- 
tofore spoken of the characteristics of the cliffs which bound the 
valley of the. Merced ; but, even at the risk of seeming repetition, 
we cannot refrain from quoting from the report of Professor J. D. 
Whitney, the State Geologist, who says : '' Every portion of the 
Yo. Semite wall is sublime ; and where there is so much to be 
seen, and where every object can be seen from so many different 
points of view, there is hardly any Hmit to the combinations of 
the different elements of landscape beauty which can be obtained 
by change of position and change of illumination. The color of 
the granite of the walls is a light gray — brilliantly white gene- 
rally when the sun's light is reflected from it> It is, in places, 
diversified with veins of a brighter or deeper hue ; but these 
patches are not conspicuous enough to produce much effect." 
This might seem like tolerably strong language did it come from 
a les^s well-known scientist than Professor Whitney, and were it 
published in anything else than an official report of a geological 
survey, generally the driest kind of reading. As it is, we are 
almost tempted to believe that the professor has been drawn into 
a somewhat unwonted, and, as many might think, an unscientific 
exuberance of language by the peculiar character of the sur- 
roundings in which he found himself For it must be confessed 
that if any portion of the earth's surface ever merited the title of 
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El Dorado, or the golden land, it certainly was California*. We 
do not mean this exclusively on account of the gold found within 
its limits, although we and others, younger perhaps than our- 
selves, remember very well when the immense — as it then 
seemed — returns of gold coming from the Californian mines gave 
rise almost to a panic, engendered by the fear that the metal 
would become so common as to be worth scarcely more than 
iron. Silver rose rapidly in value as compared with gold ; and it 
was gravely argued that the day was not far distant when the 
two metals would change places, so far as their estimated value 
was concerned. That this was not the case is due to the Pacific 
coast also ; for, if it had not been for the silver mines of Cahfor- 
nia, and the territories carved out of what was once California, 
silver would be to-day of almost more value in the markets of 
the world than gold itself; as, indeed, it may yet be. But we 



do not ascribe Professor Whitney's enthusiasm to this source 
alone. The fact is, there seems to be a witchery about the 
atmosphere of the Californian coast which makes the most mat- 
ter-of-fact man an enthusiast in spite of himself Where else 
in the whole world are to be found such magnificent scenery ; 
such a wonderful flora ; such a varied climate ; such a wealth and 
variety of mineral resources ; such a profusion of animal life, and 
such a fertile soil as are all to be found within the limits of the 
State which our war with Mexico gave us only a little more than 
a quarter of a century ago. It seems sometimes doubtful whether 
we yet know all that California has been to us. Nor would it be 
easy to sum it all up within the limits of an article. We owe to 
her, to a very large extent, our growing and important trade with 
China and Japan. We owe her, also, the development of the 
thousand miles or more of country west of the Mississippi, which 
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THE LOST ARROW. —D. J. Steeple. 

would have remained an uncultivated wilderness had not Califor- our modern belles imitate their common grandmother no more in 
ma given us an outlet for its productions and a motive for its the quantity than in the quality of their garments. It takes some- 
settlement. We might write almost without stopping, and yet thing more than an apron nowadays to clothe a woman, even 
not exhaust the remarkable things to be said about California, when she goes out into the wilderness, and even when, also, she 
which IS, more literally than any other portion of the earth's dresses sensibly, which is more than some of the sex do. It is 
surface of which we know, the land of wonders. matter for profound speculation — worthy the author of '' Sartor 

Resartus" — whether Eve was ever troubled in mind about the 

fashions, and how she managed to exist before she saw any other 

TOWN AND COUNTRY. woman whose dress she could either envy or criticise. Exist she 

did, however, and satisfied herself, apparently, with transmitting 
So far as historical information goes. Eve was, we believe, the to her descendants the wish for good clothes and the desire to 
first of her sex to '' spend the summer in the country ; " but her criticise those of others, which is so observable among women to 
costume, as described, included neither white skirts nor kid gai- this day. That the fondness for wearing clothes of fashionable 
ters, and it did not need more than one trunk — that of a ^g tree make and material is innate and a matter of nature rather than 
—to hold all her apparel. Times have changed, however, and of education needs no particular demonstration, being so well 



